THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  IN 
SCOTLAND 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Coutts,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

In  the  valley  of  the  South  Esk,  near  the  village  of  Temple,  Midlothian, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  an  interesting  and  well  preserved  Church  in  the 
early  English  style  of  architecture.  It  is  a small  building,  but  the  original 
church  was  even  smaller,  for,  at  the  Reformation  it  was  enlarged  towards 
the  west,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  congregation  which  assembled  there. 
The  church,  which  would  have  a timbered  roof,  is  54  feet  7 inches  long 
and  17  feet  4 inches  wide.  It  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  a parallelo- 
gram without  aisles  or  transepts,  but  it  has  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
A fourteenth  century  trefoil-headed  door  on  the  north — the  entrance  to 
the  Sacristy  which  has  disappeared — an  Easter  Sepulchre  in  which  an 
effigy  of  the  dead  Saviour  adorned  with  flowers  was  laid  on  Good  Friday, 
the  stone  seats  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  the  drain  which  carried  into  the 
earth  the  remains  of  the  wine  used  in  the  Sacrament,  the  eastern  window 
of  pure  geometric  form,  and  the  effectively  placed  buttresses  give  character 
to  a building  which,  till  about  100  years  ago,  was  the  Parish  Church  of 
Temple.  At  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a stone  cross,  which  at 
one  time  probably  ornamented  the  northern  gable  of  the  church,  which 
was  the  principal  Sanctuary  of  the  Scottish  Knights  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  stood  the  chief  Preceptory  of  the  Order 
in  Scotland.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  an  older  church  of  the  Knights 
on  this  spot.  In  an  account  of  the  Templars  by  Richard  Augustin  Hay, 
Prior  of  St.  Pierremont,  it  is  said  that,  as  late  as  1700,  the  Preceptory 
was  occupied  by  James  Murray,  and  in  his  father’s  time  there  had  been 
foimd  in  the  garden  the  foundations  of  what  looked  like  the  pillars  of  a 
church.  This  would  be  the  original  Church  of  the  Scottish  Templars, 
and  would  be  round  in  form  as  were  the  other  Churches  of  the  Order, 
like  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.* 

In  Temple  Churchyard  there  are  no  memorials  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  though  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them  there,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Order  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  place  to  which  the 
Order  gave  its  name.  In  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  however,  as  at 
Currie,  East  Calder,  and  Moulin,  there  are  found  what  are  known  as 

^ Templaria. 
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Templar  stones,  not  in  good  repair,  and  all  very  much  alike.  They 
consist  of  a sword-bearing  slab  with  ornamental  hilt  and  scabbard,  the 
design  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace.  Besides  the  sword,  the  slab  has 
carved  on  it  a Maltese  Cross,  the  emblem  of  the  order.* 


I 

The  Knights  Templars,  like  the  Knights  Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  sprang  out  of  the  Crusades,  which  lasted  from  1095  to  1270, 
and  those  Military  Orders  kept  the  Crusades  going  by  their  urgent  appeals 
for  help  to  save  the  Holy  Land  from  the  domination  of  the  infidels. 

In  1099  Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
established.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who  had  been  commander-in-chief  of 
the  victorious  Crusader  Army,  was  elected  Baron  and  Defender  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  On  his  death  in  1100  Baldwin  I,  brother  of  Godfrey, 
became  the  first  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom.  He  was  of  a liberal 
disposition,  and  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  his  neighbours  among 
the  Christians,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical.  This  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West.  Later  arose  the  Military  Orders — especially  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  who  became  the  champions  of  the  Roman  See,  the  standing 
army  of  the  Pope  in  Europe  and  Palestine. 

Since  1048  some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  had 
maintained  a hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  to  the 
holy  places.  After  Jerusalem  became  a Christian  city,  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  formed  in  1113  by  Gerard,  Knight  of 
Provence.  The  Hospitallers,  as  they  were  called,  continued  and  extended 
the  work  of  the  Amalfi  merchants.  They  would  often  attend  to  2000 
cases  of  sick  and  wounded  in  a single  day.  Travellers  bore  witness  to 
their  efficiency  as  a medical  and  nursing  Order.  Usually  there  were  400 
or  500  Hospitallers  in  Palestine.^ 

The  Knights  of  the  Temple,  instituted  by  Pope  Gelasius  II,  began 
work  in  the  year  1119.  It  is  said  that  two  Hospitallers,  who  desired  a 
more  exciting  life  than  that  which  the  Hospital  afforded  them,  were  the 
first  Templars,  and  determined  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  protection 

1 Temple  Parish,  erected  in  1618,  embraced  the  ancient  Chapelry  of  Balantrodoch 
together  with  the  Chapelries  of  Clerkington  and  Moorfoot.  Clerkington  (Clerks’  town) 
was  granted  by  David  II  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Corstorphine.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion Clerkington  waa  renamed  New  Ancrum,  then  Nicolson,  again  Clerkington,  and 
now  Rosebery.  Moorfoot  was  a Chapelry  of  the  Abbey  of  Newbottle. 

* In  1170,  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Spanish  Jew,  visited  Jerusalem, 
there  were  300  Templars  and  500  Hospitallers  in  the  city. 
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of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  who  were  often  robbed,  wounded 
and  killed  before  they  reached  their  destination.  In  the  first  nine  years 
(1119-1127),  under  their  leader  (Hugo  de  Payens),  they  never  numbered 
more  than  nine,  but  they  were  remarkably  successful  and  gained  the 
respect  of  the  Moslems  as  fearless  soldiers.  The  desire  arose  for  a regular 
Constitution.  An  application  for  a Rule  was  made  to  Pope  Honorius  II, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  granted.  The 
Council  of  Troyes  in  1128  confirmed  the  Rule  and  gave  the  Knights  a 
habit — a white  mantle  to  which  Pope  Eugenius  II,  a few  years  afterwards, 
added  a red  cross  worn  on  the  right  shoulder.  Regular  Knights  wore 
white  both  summer  and  winter.  The  eight-pointed  red  cross,  reminiscent 
of  the  eight  Beatitudes,  was  worn  by  all  members  of  the  Order  after  1145.* 
Retainers  wore  black  or  brown  mantles.  “ To  none  is  it  granted  to  wear 
white  mantles  or  possess  them  except  the  regular  Knights  of  Christ.” 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  drew  up  the  rules  of  the  Order  modelled  on  the 
discipline  of  St.  Benedict,  a modified  form  of  which  was  already  in  use 
among  the  brethren.  The  Rule  was  known  as  ” the  Rule  of  the  poor 
Knighthood  of  the  Temple.”  During  the  first  nine  years  the  Templars 
had  no  Rule,  and  no  special  dress,  wearing  as  they  did  the  cast-off  clothing 
of  the  charitable.  They  were  called  in  the  earliest  documents  ‘ ‘ the  poor 
fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Bernard  is  very  laudatory  of  the  Knights. 
He  did  not  rightly  know,  he  said,  whether  to  call  them  monks  or  knights, 
for  with  the  devout  spirit  of  the  monk,  they  had  the  valour  of  the  knight. 

At  first  all  the  Knights  were  required  to  live  in  Palestine.  They  took 
the  usual  vows  of  the  monk — poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
discipline  was  strict.  Every  night  they  retired  at  9 o’clock  (Compline), 
after  which  there  must  be  no  conversation.  They  always  walked  or  rode 
two  together.  They  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  decoration  on  their 
horse’s  accoutrements  or  on  their  own  armour.  They  slept  in  shirts  and 
breeches,  with  a lamp  always  burning,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  in  a 
moment  to  go  to  the  help  of  some  pilgrim  in  distress.  A mattress,  a 
blanket,  a linen  sheet  and  a coverlet  were  all  the  bedclothes  allowed. 

The  Standard  of  the  Temple  which  was  carried  into  battle  was  half 
black  and  half  white,  and  on  it  were  the  words.  Non  nobis,  non  nobis, 
Domine,  Sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam.  A guardian  of  the  chapel  {Gustos 
capeUae)  had  charge  of  the  tent  and  altar  which  were  always  taken  into 
action,  and  set  up  on  the  field. 

In  1128  the  Grand  Master  of  the  new  Order  visited  England  and 
Scotland,  and,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  received  a large 
sum  in  gold  and  silver  for  the  work  in  Palestine.  It  does  not  appear. 


1 The  Hospitallers  wore  a black  mantle  and  a white  enamelled  cross  edged 
with  gold  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  Templars. 
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however,  that  he  gained  any  recruits  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
him.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Knights  soon  began  to  increase.  In 
Jerusalem  there  were  probably  never  more  than  500  Knights,  but  they 
were  leaders  who  were  everywhere  recognised  as  the  finest  soldiers  in 
Christendom.  The  average  life  of  a Templar  was  very  short,  for  in  a 
battle  with  the  Moslems  the  Knights  would  often  lose  one-half  of  their 
number.  The  ranks  were  constantly  replenished  by  drafts  from  Europe 
— young  men  of  vigorous  health  and  chivalrous  nature,  who  kept  up  the 
high  tradition  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Order  rapidly  extended  its  influence  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  regular  Knights,  wealthy  men  of  good  position 
were  admitted  under  the  name  of  Sergeant  (O.F.  for  servant),  and  to 
them  were  assigned  places  of  high  rank  in  the  Order.  After  1163  the 
Knights  were  authorised  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to  have  their  own 
Chaplains,  who  must  also  be  of  noble  descent,  and  were  declared  to  be 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Bishops  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pope  alone.  This  led  to  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  Church,  for, 
under  the  Grand  Master  Odo  de  St.  Amand,  the  Templars  (and  Hospital- 
lers) showed  overweening  pride,  and  acted  in  a most  high-handed  way, 
seizing  property,  intruding  on  the  rights  of  parishes,  and  ignoring  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops.  In  1179  Pope  Gregory  VIII  was  compelled  to 
give  them  a solemn  warning. 

As  time  went  on  the  number  of  Associated  Knights  of  the  Temple 
increased.  They  paid  large  sums  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
Order,  but  they  retained  their  own  property,  and  had  no  intention  of 
going  on  active  service  to  Palestine.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  13th 
century  there  were  15,000  or  20,000  of  them.  Many  thought  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Order  could  be  used  to  better  purpose  at  home  than  in  the 
East  fighting  a hopeless  battle  with  the  Moslems,  and  the  Knights  sought 
to  become  diplomats,  the  counsellors  of  Kings,  or  the  emissaries  of  the 
Pope.’  They  often  used  their  power  in  questionable  ways  and  made 
many  mistakes.  The  influence  of  the  Order  they  believed  depended  on 
its  strength  at  home.  As  the  Order  lost  ground  in  the  East  it  grew  in 
power  in  the  West,  though  no  doubt  there  were  always  many  young 
Knights  devoted  to  the  Rule,  who  religiously  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  work  of  freeing  the  Holy  Land  from  the  tyranny  of  the  infidel. 

The  Grand  Master  in  Palestine  and  his  agents  the  Visitors-General 
often  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  number  of  Knights  for 
the  Holy  War.  The  Visitors-General  went  roimd  the  Preceptories  to  fix 

1 Even  in  the  reign  of  David  I it  is  said  that  Sanctus  David  de  praeclara  Militia 
Templi  optimos  Jratres  secum  retinens  eos  diebus  et  noctibus  morum  suorum  fecit  esse 
custodes. 
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the  quota  required  from  each  of  them.  On  occasion,  however,  when  the 
situation  in  the  East  was  serious,  large  reinforcements  were  sent.  The 
cost  of  the  war  in  Palestine  was  very  heavy,  and  the  demands  made  upon 
the  Order  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  imceasing,  but  with  their  ever- 
increasing  wealth  the  Knights  in  Europe  were  tempted  to  indulge  in  the 
most  lavish  display  and  luxury  which  excited  envy  and  criticism. 
Matthew  of  Paris  (1244)  wrote  that,  instead  of  300  Knights,  the  Order 
could  have  maintained  9000  Knights  in  Palestine,  and  made  an  effective 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  That  is  open  to  question.  No  doubt  the 
Order  had  many  native  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  who  were  proud  to 
fight  imder  the  Knights  of  the.  Temple,  but  the  Moslem  rulers  could  raise 
immense  armies.  It  was  simply  because  of  the  disunion  of  the  Moslems 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  lasted  till  1187,  and  that  Acre  was  held 
as  the  last  Christian  stronghold  in  Palestine  till  1291.  The  Templars 
claimed  to  have  lost  20,000  of  their  number  in  battle.  Of  22  Grand 
Masters,  7 were  killed  in  action,  5 died  of  wounds,  and  one  (a  prisoner  of 
Saladin)  was  starved  to  death. 

The  work  of  the  Order  in  the  Holy  Land  was  at  an  end  when  Philip 
" the  Handsome  ” of  France  determined  on  its  destruction.  About 
one-third  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  belonged  to  France.  In  1306  the 
Grand  Master  was  called  home  by  the  Pope,  and,  without  any  suspicion 
of  danger,  he  answered  the  call.  But  the  Pope  was  the  tool  of  the  King 
who  had  put  him  on  the  Papal  throne,  and  the  price  he  was  required  to 
pay  was  the  destruction  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  which  had  offended 
Philip  in  various  ways.  He  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Templars,  and  they 
had  not  been  very  respectful  in  dealing  with  their  debtor. 1 The  Grand 
Master  had  flimg  into  the  fire  a Papal  letter  regarding  some  Royal 
grievance  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger.  The  Knights  had  dared  to 
support  a movement  in  France  which  resented  Philip’s  debasement  of  the 
currency.  Besides,  they  were  a danger  to  the  stability  of  his  government, 
by  their  numbers  and  wealth  and  power.  Above  all  Philip  was  desperately 
in  need  of  money,  and  he  looked  with  avaricious  eyes  at  the  immense 
treasure  of  the  Temple.  The  King  played  his  game  with  astuteness. 
To  save  himself  and  the  Papacy,  by  saving  the  late  Pope  Boniface  VIII, 
an  implacable  enemy  of  Philip,  from  indictment  and  condemnation  for 
heresy,  Clement  V had  in  the  end  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Order, 
which  for  two  centuries  had  stood  firm  in  defence  of  the  Church. 


1 During  the  13th  century  the  Order  grew  into  a great  Banking  concern,  whose 
letters  of  credit  were  accepted  everywhere.  The  Order  loaned  great  sums  to  King* 
and  Princes  ; and  they  kept  in  their  Preceptories  crown  jewels  and  valuables  of  all 
kinds.  These  were  protected  not  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  but  by  the 
military  power  of  the  Knights. 
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In  one  night — 13th  October,  1307 — all  the  Knights  in  the  Preceptories 
of  France  were  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  French  king.  Many  dis- 
graceful charges  were  brought  against  them,  such  as  denial  of  Christ, 
spitting  on  the  Cross,  indecent  kisses,  homosexuality,  besides  the  crowning 
offence,  that  of  receiving  absolution  from  the  Grand  Master.  In  France 
alone,  where  the  judges  were  in  the  power  of  the  King,  were  the  charges 
found  proved,  and  the  Templars  condemned.  Confessions  of  guilt  were 
wrung  from  the  victims  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  and  many 
afterwards  recanted  and  were  put  to  death.  While  there  may  have  been 
disorders  of  various  kinds  in  some  Preceptories,  those  who  have  examined 
the  records  of  the  trial  of  the  Templars  in  France  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  accusations  were  mostly  false,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order  for  the  reasons  given  was  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  In  all 
other  lands  the  Knights,  after  examination,  were  acquitted.  The  Council 
of  Vienne  refused  to  condemn  the  Order.  Only  a handful  of  ecclesiastics, 
aU  partisans  of  the  French  king,  were  in  favour  of  their  condemnation. 
During  a recess  of  the  Covmcil  the  Pope  held  a private  Consistory,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority  simply  dissolved  the  Order.  When 
the  Coimcil  resumed  its  sittings  this  decision  was  received  and  agreed  to 
without  dissent.  The  Council  was  glad  to  have  so  disagreeable  and 
troublesome  an  affair  ended. 

It  was  decided  in  1314  that  Du  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple, 
should  be  imprisoned  for  life,  but,  before  his  sentence  was  actually  pro- 
nounced, he  categorically  denied  all  the  disgusting  charges  made  against 
the  Order,  and  which  under  torture  he  had  admitted.  “ The  Order  is 
innocent,”  he  said.  " Death  is  not  so  terrible  that  I shall  confess  to  foul 
offences  which  have  never  been  committed.  At  the  price  of  disgrace 
I am  given  the  offer  of  life.  At  such  a price  life  is  not  worth  living.” 
On  the  following  day,  March  nth  or  19th,  1314,  he  was  burned  as  a 
relapsed  heretic.*  But  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  it  is  that  as  an  Order  they  were  not  heretics. 

II 

In  1153  the  Military  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  King  David  I,  who  gave  them  a grant  of  the  manor  and 
chapel  of  Balantrodoch.  This  is  a Celtic  name — Baile  nan  Trodach — 
” Stead  of  the  warriors.”  But  the  name  appears  in  many  forms,  and  one 
of  them  is  Balantroch.  Is  it  possible  that  a gravel  bed  left  by  a glacier — 
part  of  which  still  remains  near  the  village  of  Temple — may  have  given 
the  original  name,  Baile  nan  Trachaid  (Traghad),  " Stead  of  the  sea- 


1 The  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  gives  the  year  as  1313. 
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shore,”  which,  afterwards,  when  the  Templars  possessed  the  manor, 
became  “ Stead  of  the  warriors  ” ? At  the  end  of  the  I2th  century  and 
during  the  13th  century,  as  in  other  countries,  large  endowments  were 
lavished  on  the  Order  in  Scotland  d By  the  gifts  of  the  Scottish  kings 
alone  the  Templars  gained  possessions  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  from 
Galloway  to  Aberdeenshire.  Malcolm  IV,  King  of  Scotland  (1141-1165), 
donated  to  the  brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  a complete  homestead  in  every  burgh  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 2 William  the  Lion,  who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214, 
gifted  to  the  Knights  the  Barony  of  Maryculter,  which  extended  to  8000 
acres.  Here  the  Knights  had  a Preceptory,  and  in  1286  they  were  allowed 
to  build  a church  for  their  tenants.  After  the  Reformation  this  became 
the  Parish  Church,  and  was  in  use  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 
Alexander  I,  II,  III,  Robert  I,  II,  James  II,  HI,  IV  confirmed  and 
increased  the  gifts  to  the  Temple  from  the  Royal  Exchequer.  Besides 
those  benefactions,  there  were  many  others  who  bestowed  gifts  of  lands 
upon  the  Order.  These  were  known  as  Templar  Lands,  ‘ ‘ quasi  terrae 
concessae  Militibus  Templi  Solomonis.”  The  earliest  Scottish  Charter 
relating  to  the  Temple  bears  the  date  1160  (during  the  reign  of  Malcolm), 
seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Order  in  Scotland.  The  names  of 
Richard  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  and  Robert,  brother  of  the  Temple, 
are  on  the  record.  The  loss  of  the  Chartularies  of  the  Preceptories  has 
left  us  in  great  ignorance  regarding  the  history  of  the  Order  in  Scotland. 
And  that  is  also  true  of  the  Hospital.  Not  till  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Sir  Henry  Livingston  was  Preceptor  of  the  Hospital,  do 
we  have  records  giving  us  any  details.  Because  of  this,  there  is  lacking 
definite  information  about  the  Preceptories,  the  niunber  of  the  Knights, 
and  the  part  they  played  in  the  struggle  for  Scottish  Independence. 

There  is  an  interesting  Charter  of  1354  settling  a case  with  which  the 
Templars  were  concerned  40  or  50  years  before.  This  Charter  was  granted 
by  Brother  Thomas  de  Lindsay  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland.  Lindsay  was  commissioned  by  the  Grand  Prior 
of  England,  Philip  de  Thame,  to  go  to  Scotland  in  1351  ‘‘  to  take  charge 
of  the  possessions  and  goods  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Temple  there.” 

1 Besides  Balantrodoch,  their  principal  Preceptory,  the  Templars  had  houses 
at  Aboyne  and  Tullich  (Aberdeenshire)  ; Aberdeen  ; Adamton  in  Kyle  ; Holymount 
(Edinburgh)  ; Inchinnan  (near  Renfrew)  ; Maryculter  ; Oggerstone  (Stirlingshire)  ; 
Redabbeystead  (near  Newstead,  Roxburghshire)  ; St.  Germains  (near  Seton, 
Prestonpans)  ; Stenhouse,  and  Turiff.  The  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta  held  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Germains  in  E.  Lothian  tiU  1494.  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  most 
of  the  revenue  was  conferred  by  James  IV  on  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. 

® “ In  liber  am  et  pur  am  Elymosynam  donavit  Fralribus  Hospitalis  Hyerosolimitani 
el  Militibus  Templi  Solomonis  unum  plenarium  ioftum  in  quolibet  Burgo  totius  terrae 
suae.” 
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He  evidently  stayed  at  the  Preceptory  of  Balantrodoch  where  the  enquiry 
was  held,  and  the  Charter  granted  in  favour  of  Robert,  son  of  Alexander 
Semple  of  Halkerston  in  the  year  1354.  The  Court  which  tried  the  case 
consisted  of  13  men,  tenants  of  the  Preceptory  of  Balantrodoch.  The 
story  narrated  in  the  Charter  is  a curious  one.  Robert  the  Scot  was 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  which  lay  within  the  territory  of  Esperston. 
His  daughter,  Christiana,  who  was  his  heiress,  married  William  of 
Halkerston,!  who  handed  over  the  life  rent  of  the  property  to  the  Templars, 
in  return  for  his  maintenance  in  the  Preceptory  at  Temple.  To  his  wife 
and  children,  who  continued  to  live  in  a house  on  the  estate,  a small 
income  was  allowed,  barely  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  life.  When 
William  of  Halkerston  died,  the  Preceptor  of  Balantrodoch,  with  a 
number  of  his  servants  at  Esperston,  came  and  sought  to  take  possession, 
as  he  asserted  that  he  had  bought  the  property  from  William.  This 
the  wife  Christiana  denied,  as  she  held  that  her  husband  could  not  dispose 
of  her  patrimony.  By  order  of  the  Templar  his  men  tried  to  drag  her 
out  of  the  house,  and  only  after  a violent  struggle,  in  which  one  of  her 
fingers  was  cut  off  with  a knife,  was  she,  shrieking  and  sobbing,  expelled 
from  her  home  and  deprived  of  her  property .2  That  very  day  she  went 
to  Newbottle  Abbey  where  King  Edward  I of  England  was  staying  for 
one  night,  Tuesday,  June  5th,  1296.  The  next  day  he  left  for  Holyrood. 
Christiana  presented  her  petition,  was  successful  in  her  appeal,  and  re- 
gained possession  of  her  inheritance.  When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  Scotland  the  Preceptor  again  took  forcible  possession. 
Richard  Cook,  Christiana’s  son,  appealed  to  the  Preceptor  Brian  de  Jay, 
and  he  promised  to  restore  the  property  if  Richard  acted  as  a guide  to 
certain  Welsh  troops  whom  Brian  had  brought  with  him  four  days  before 
the  Battle  of  Falkirk  (1298),  and  who  were  going  to  Liston. 3 A short 
distance  from  the  Preceptory,  at  the  village  of  Clerkington  (now  Rosebery) 
Richard  was  killed  by  the  Welshmen  acting  under  the  Preceptor’s  orders. 
The  Temple  retained  illegal  possession  of  the  property  till  1312,  during 
the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  is  described  in  the  Charter  as  " the 
most  serene  prince  King  Robert  the  illustrious.”  Another  son  of 
Christiana  then  took  the  case  to  the  Sheriff  and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  successful  in  his  suit.  After  living  on  the  property  for  a consider- 
able time  he  was  compelled,  through  financial  difficulties,  to  sell  the  land 
to  his  kinsman,  Alexander  Semple  and  his  heirs.  From  the  Superior, 

1 Halkerston,  later  described  as  “ prebenda  in  Collegio  de  Chrichtoun." 

^ “ Cumque  ipsa  ad  hostium  domus  provenisse  utraque  hrachia  in  arcu  hostii 
ponebat,  et  ita  ea  pleciendo  foHiter  tenebat,  quod  illam  extrahere  non  potuerunt.  Unus 
ex  clientibus  evaginavit  cultullum  suum  . . . 

® Kirkliston  had  a Templar’s  Church,  called  Templum  de  Lystone. 
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Reginald  More,  to  whom  the  superiority  had  been  granted  by  Brother 
Ralph  de  Lindsay  (1309-1333)  Semple  got  due  possession,  and  when  his 
son,  Robert  Semple,  came  of  age,  he  sought  for  confirmation  of  his  title. 
Hence  the  Charter  of  1354,  with  its  sidelights  upon  the  tyrannical  action 
of  a former  Master  of  the  Temple. 

Edward  III  was  virtual  ruler  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  the  Charter 
was  granted,  during  the  weak  guardianship  of  the  Steward-nephew  of 
David  II,  who  had  been  a prisoner  in  England  since  the  battle  of  Neville’s 
Cross  (1346).  The  Master  of  the  Hospital  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid 
an  appeal  to  the  English  king  against  anything  that  might  look  like 
injustice.  The  Charter  admits  this.  “ Afraid  lest  our  refusal  should  lead 
the  King  or  his  minister  to  take  action  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  our 
Order,  we  first  of  all  consulted  our  brethren  and  legal  experts.” 

The  Barony  of  Balantrodoch  at  this  time  was  administered  by  the 
Hospital,  William  Slyeth,  Bailiff. 

Adam  Morcell,  Sergeant. 

Adam  de  Wedale,  Forester. 

Others  signing  the  document  were,  Adam  de  Hermistoim,  Thomas  de 
Megeth,  Alan  de  Yorkystoun,  Adam  de  Wedale,  Alan  de  Wedale,  John 
de  Catko5me,  Alan  son  of  Symon  de  Herioth,  Thomas  son  of  Hugo  de 
Middleton,  John  Bell  de  Locworward.* 

At  the  examination  of  the  Scottish  Templars  in  1309  only  two  Knights 
appeared.  The  rest  had  found  refuge.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  prosecute  members  of  the  Order  in  Scotland.  The  Preceptor, 
William  de  Clifton,  and  William  de  Middleton^  were  questioned  at 
Holy  rood  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  John  de  Solerio,  Clerk 
to  the  Pope.  There  were  48  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  but  the 
evidence  was  very  unconvincing,  and,  as  in  every  other  coimtry  except 
France,  the  Knights  were  declared  not  guilty  and  the  Order  was 
pronoimced  innocent.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Adam  de  Wedale,  a 
monk  of  Newbottle,  was  the  8th  of  the  48  witnesses  who  were 
called  to  give  evidence  at  the  trial.  The  meetings  of  the 

Chapters,  he  said,  were  held  in  secret.  Though  there  was  nothing  dis- 
graceful and  much  that  was  commendable  in  the  Rule  of  the  Order  it 
was  kept  strictly  secret.  The  Order  loved  to  invest  itself  in  mystery, 
and  that  awakened  suspicion,  and  led  to  the  infamous  charges  made 
against  the  Templars  and  to  the  terrible  tortures  by  which  confessions 
were  wrung  from  them.  Adam  de  Wedale  makes  no  mention  of  heresy. 

^ Lochwarret,  Locherworth  or  Loquhaxiot,  near  Currie  Glen,  Borthwick, 
Midlothian. 

’ Middleton  is  a translation  of  Baile  Meadhonach.  The  Celtic  influence  was 
strong  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balantrodoch. 
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His  chief  complaint  was  that  they  were  violent  and  unjust  in  their  seizure 
of  property  belonging  to  others  (perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  case  of 
Haikerston),  and  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  almsgiving,  only  showing 
hospitality  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  monk  of  Newbottle  lays  his 
finger  on  the  chief  offences  of  the  Knights,  especially  the  Preceptors — 
pride  and  avarice  in  seeking  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Order  and  the 
enrichment  of  themselves. 

In  1291  the  Preceptor  of  Temple,  Sir  Brian  de  Jay,  was  compelled 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  He  fought  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298.1  In  1296  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
in  Scotland,  John  de  Sautre,  and  others  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Scottish  Knights  of  the 
Temple  joined  the  National  Standard  under  Bruce,  and  fought  with  him, 
till  he  won  the  freedom  of  the  Kingdom  at  Bannockburn.  It  is  certain 
that  former  grants  in  favour  of  the  Temple  were  confirmed  by  Bruce 
and  his  successors. 


Ill 

The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  always  most  exclusive,  and 
the  conditions  of  admission  were  very  strict.  Every  candidate  must  be 
20  years  of  age  and  be  able  to  give  evidence  by  Charter  or  other  authentic 
document  that  he  was  of  noble  birth  for  four  generations  both  on  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  side,  and  that  he  was  legitimate. 

The  supreme  Head  of  the  Order  was  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  Palestine.  The  Order  was  divided  into 
different  Provinces  or  Langues,  according  to  the  language  spoken.. 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  constituted  the  Province  of  England  ; 
and  while  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  their  own  Grand  Preceptors,  and 
were  practically  independent,  they  were  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
Grand  Preceptor  of  England.  Each  province  was  modelled  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Order  in  Jerusalem.  The  affairs  of  each  Province 
were  administered  by  Chapters,  in  which  the  Knights  met,  and  of  which 
the  Grand  Preceptor  was  President.  In  practice,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Order  tended  to  become  autocratic,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Preceptor  was  generally  unchallenged. 

The  Chapter  of  the  Province  of  England  was  held  once  a year.  Then 
there  assembled  the  chief  officers  of  the  Order  m England,  together 
with  the  Grand  Preceptors  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  this  Chapter 
letters  from  the  East  were  read,  accounts  were  examined,  and  the  affairs 

* Brianus  de  Jay,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  heard  a hundred  times  to  say  that 
" Jesus  Christ  was  not  true  God  and  true  man.” 
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of  the  Order  throughout  the  Province  reviewed.  The  quota  of  Knights 
and  Sergeants  for  service  in  the  Holy  Land  was  determined,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  transport,  and  money  was  voted  for  the  war 
against  the  Moslems.  The  Grand  Preceptor  of  each  Province  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand  Master  with  the  consent  of  the  other  Knights. 
The  Preceptor  in  office  chose  his  successor.  Thus  in  the  days  of  James 
III  (1451-1488)  the  Preceptor,  Sir  Gualtur  Dundas,  nominated  and 
recommended  Sir  William  Knowes  of  Rhodes  as  his  successor.  After- 
wards Knowes  was  Councillor  and  Treasurer  to  James  IV.  Sir  William 
Knowes  in  turn  nominated  and  recommended  to  the  Grand  Master  Sir 
Walter  Lindsay  as  his  successor.  Lindsay  was  often  used  in  diplomatic 
service  by  James  V.  Sir  Walter’s  choice  of  a successor  was  Sir  James 
Sandilands,  who  was  then  resident  at  Malta.  After  two  years  he  was 
appointed  to  his  office  as  Grand  Preceptor  of  Scotland  by  the  Grand 
Master  and  his  Council  of  Knights.  In  Scotland  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  were  considered  to  be  not  ecclesiastical,  but  Military  and 
Secular  Orders.  Preceptors  in  Parliament  and  General  Coimcils  and 
Conventions  were  put  on  the  temporal  side.i  They  paid  lay  and  not 
ecclesiastical  taxes,  and  they  claimed  that  their  property  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  Church  benefices. 

The  funds  contributed  by  the  Order  in  Scotland  for  the  work  in 
Palestine  varied  according  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  the  depression  was  so  great  that  no  contributions  were  avail- 
able for  service  in  the  East,  but  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  (1249-1286), 
when  the  country  was  at  peace  and  had  reached  a high  degree  of  prosperity, 
the  free  annual  revenue  from  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  was 
500  marks  : 200  marks  from  the  Hospital  and  300  marks  from  the  Temple. 
That  amounted  to  £333  6s.  8d.,  the  mark  after  1194  being  valued  at  13/4. 
This  sum  has  to  be  multiplied  by  twelve  to  get  present  day  value,  so  that 
from  the  revenue  of  the  Temple  came  £2400  and  from  the  Hospital  £1600 
— ^£4000  in  all.  This  was  the  free  rental  of  the  property  of  the  Orders 
after  the  local  expenses  of  the  Preceptories  and  Churches  had  been 
provided  for.2 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  Pope  Clement  V 
published  the  Bull,  Vox  in  excelso,  on  March  22nd,  1312,  in  which  Christian 
Princes  were  forbidden  to  allow  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  to  exist 

1 Extracts  from  the  Parliament  Rolls  since  the  time  of  James  IV  show  that 
“ inter  proceres  habebant  jus  suffragii.” 

® At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  Scottish  Knights  were  claiming 
the  right  to  administer  their  own  revenues  independently,  and  not  through  the  Grand 
Prior  of  England.  It  would  appear  that  the  funds  remitted  from  Scotland  were 
being  sent  to  the  East  with  some  irregularity. 
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in  their  Kingdoms.  With  characteristic  independence  Scotland  was 
the  only  country  which  passed  no  legislation  to  carry  out  the  decree  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Coimcil.  By  this  decree  no  one  was  permitted  to  become 
a member  of  the  Order,  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  Order,  or  to  call  himself 
a Templar  on  pain  of  excommimication.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
Temple  went  on,  in  some  kind  of  union  with  the  Hospital. i In  Scotland 
alone  did  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  continue  to  hold  property,  in  spite 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Order,  and  the  laws  against  members  of  the 
Order  in  every  other  country  in  Europe.  In  1488,  by  a Charter  of  King 
James  IV,  dated  October  19th,  all  the  grants  of  lands  given  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Malcolm  IV,  Alexander  II  and  III,  James  II  and  III,  “ Deo  et 
Sancto  Hospitali  de  Jerusalem  et  fratribus  ejusdem  Militiae  Templi 
Solomonis  ” were  confirmed,  and  the  united  Order  was  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Grand  Preceptor  of  the  Hospital  in  Scotland.^ 
The  Knights  are  described  as  ‘ ‘ the  ancient  and  honourable  military 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Temple 
of  Solomon.”  They  were  represented  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  by 
“ the  Preceptor  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John.” 

By  the  Bull  of  Philibert  de  Naillac  (1396-1421),  Grand  Master  of  the 
Hospital,  certain  regulations  were  made  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
property  and  revenue  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple  in  Scotland. 
The  bull  bears  the  date  iith  August,  1418,  and  enacts  that  (i)  the  Church 
of  Torphichen  and  certain  lands  of  Locharis  be  leased  to  John  Binning, 
a Chaplain  of  the  Order,  at  an  annual  rent  of  71  gold  crowns  ; (2)  the 
Church  of  Balantrodoch  and  the  two  mills  and  lands  of  Hudspeth, 

1 Certain  persecuted  Templars  from  Continental  countries  found  refuge  in 
Scotland,  such  as  Peter  de  Boulogne,  Grand  Prelate  and  Procurator  General  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  others. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  play,  Halidon  Hill  (1333),  has  a conversation  be* 
tween  Swinton,  a Scottish  Chief  and  Noble,  and  Symon  de  Vipont,  a Scots  Templar, 
he  is  not  committing  an  anachronism. 

Vipont  : Hail,  brave  Swinton. 

Swinton  : Brave  Templar,  thanks  ! Such  your  cross’d  shoulder  speaks  you  ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features. 

Forbids  more  knowledge.  Umfraville,  perhaps 

Vipont  : No,  one  less  worthy  of  our  Sacred  Order. 

Also  in  the  interview  of  King  Edward  III  with  Vipont  after  the  battle  : 

Edward  : Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows  ill  in  warfare 
Against  a Christian  King. 

Vipont  : That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 

I was  a Scotsman  ere  I was  a Templar, 

Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I knew  my  Order. 

’ This  Charter  is  recorded  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland.  Lib. 
XII,  No.  51. 
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Esperston  and  Utterstoun  be  leased  to  Thomas  Goodwin  Chaplain 
with  the  title  of  Preceptor  of  Balantrodoch,  at  a rent  of  39  gold  crowns  ; 
and  (3)  the  rest  of  the  property  be  granted  on  lease  to  Alexander  de 
Leighton  at  a rent  of  289  gold  crowns.  The  lands  attached  to  Tor- 
phichen  and  Balantrodoch  gave  the  chaplains  their  stipends  after  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.  Leighton  represented  the  Military  side  of  the  Order. 
He  was  appointed  Preceptor  of  the  Hospital  in  Scotland  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  As  Master  of  the  Scottish  Langue  he  administered 
the  revenue  of  the  Order  in  Scotland.  This  was  valued  at  £450^ — 
— ^the  rental  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Order  in  Scotland,  after  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  Preceptors  of  Torphichen  and  Balantrodoch  had 
been  paid  their  stipends  and  the  expenses  of  the  other  Preceptories  and 
Churches  had  been  met.  Leighton,  who  had  all  the  privileges  and  juris- 
diction of  a lay  lord,  is  believed  to  have  been  a brother  of  the  famous 
Churchman,  Lychtone  who,  after  being  Bishop  of  Moray,  became  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  (Bishop  Lychtone  completed  the  walls  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral 
and  built  the  two  western  towers.)  In  a charter  granted  in  1423  the  Grand 
Master  is  styled,  “ Friar  Alexander  de  Lychton,  Knight,  Prior  of 
Torphikyn  and  Guardian  and  Governor  of  all  the  lands  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  within  the  realm  of  Scotland.” 

The  number  of  the  Order  resident  in  Scotland  was  apparently  very 
small.  In  1418,  besides  the  Preceptors  at  Torphichen  and  Balantrodoch, 
there  were  5 Chaplains  at  Maryculter  (Kincardine),  Inchinnan  (Renfrew), 
Kilbuttock  (Towie),  Aboyne  and  Tullich.  Maryculter  though  a small 
Preceptory  was  of  considerable  importance  and  influence,  because  of  the 
large  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  controlled  and  administered  by 
the  Order. 

John  de  Fleming  was  local  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Maryculter 
in  1415.  He  had  won  distinction  by  his  military  service  at  Rhodes. 
There  are  several  documents  extant  in  which  he  appears  as  an  Arbitrator 
in  disputes  about  boundaries.  His  signature  is  always  Joannus  Fleming, 
Miles. 

When  the  Knights  gave  up  Maryculter  in  1548  there  were  six  Knights 
and  one  Chaplain  residing  in  the  Preceptory.  They  were  two  Polwarts, 
two  Wedderbums,  one  Duncanson,  one  Inglis,  and  the  chaplain,  MacNicol. 

IV 

The  last  Preceptor  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple  in 
Scotland  was  Sir  James  Sandilands,  who  became  a Protestant.  He  was 
a friend  both  of  Queen  Mary  and  John  Knox.  Sandilands  resigned  all 
the  lands  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  to  Queen  Mary,  who  erected  them 


1 See  p.  136. 
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into  a temporal  lordship,  and  sold  it  to  Sandilands  for  10,000  crowns 
and  a yearly  feu  duty  of  500  marks  (£334).  The  Charter  was  granted  by 
the  Queen,  who  was  urgently  in  need  of  money,  on  January  24th,  1563, 
and  infeftment  followed  on  May  4th,  1564.  Most  of  the  price  paid  by 
Sandilands  was  loaned  to  him  by  Timothy  Cumeoli,  an  Italian  friend  of 
the  Preceptor  and  a banker  of  Genoa  who  lived  in  Scotland  for  a time. 
The  ex-Preceptor  was  heavily  burdened  with  debt,  and  sold  large  parts 
of  the  property  of  the  Order  throughout  Scotland.  The  baronies  of 
Torphichen,  Liston,  Denny,  Thankerton,  Balantrodoch  and  Maryculter, 
and  also  the  right  to  the  Churches  of  Torphichen,  Maryculter,  Aboyne, 
Tullich  and  Towie,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them  he  retained  in  his 
own  pK)ssession.  The  greater  part  of  this  property,  including  the  barony 
of  Maryculter,  the  beirony  of  Denny,  the  barony  of  Thankerton,  the 
barony  of  Galtua  (Galloway),  and  most  of  the  barony  of  Balantrodoch 
was  resigned  into  the  hands  of  James  VI,  and  the  tenants  were  ordered 
to  pay  the  feu  duties  to  the  King.  All  that  remained  to  Lord  Torphichen 
was  the  Superiority  of  the  £30  land  of  the  barony  of  Torphichen  and  the 
^30  land  of  the  barony  of  List  on.  1 


1 When  Jerusalem  was  conquered  by  Saladin  in  1187,  Acre,  which  was  captured 
by  Crusaders  in  1191,  became  the  headquarters  of  the  MUtary  Orders  of  Knights 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  but  after  a terrible  siege  by  the  Ruler  of  Egypt,  100 
years  later,  the  Knights  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Cyprus.  There  they  remained 
till  1310,  when  they  took  Rhodes  and  seven  adjacent  islands  from  Greek  and  Moslem 
pirates,  and  for  200  years  carried  on  a successful  war  against  the  Turks.  In  1523 
they  had  to  surrender  Rhodes  to  the  Sultan  Solyman,  and  went  to  Crete.  In  1530 
Charles  V ceded  to  them  the  island  of  Malta,  but  in  1798  Malta  was  surrendered 
to  the  French,  and  about  that  time  the  property  of  the  Knights  in  all  European 
countries  was  confiscated.  After  1801  the  Office  of  Grand  Master  was  not  filled 
till  in  1879  the  Pope  appointed  a Grand  Master  for  the  Itahan  and  Bohemian 
" Langues.” 

The  English  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  dissolved,  and  declared  illegal 
by  Henry  VIII  in  1541.  Their  property  was  confiscated  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth’s  reign. 

The  " Langue  ” of  England  was  resuscitated  in  1831,  and  received  its  Charter 
from  Queen  Victoria.  Purely  philanthropic  in  its  constitution  the  Order  gave 
attention  to  convalescents  leaving  hospital,  and  maintained  convalescent  homes 
and  also  a hospital  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  largely  concerned  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Street  Ambulance  system  which  began  in  1872. 
To  avoid  overlapping  it  united  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  combined  institutions 
are  known  as  the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John.  As  its  emblem 
this  Society  hcis  a red  cross  on  a white  background  instead  of  a white  cross  on  a red 
background — the  flag  of  Switzerland. 
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According  to  tradition,  after  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  was 
dissolved  in  1312,  the  Order  continued  in  various  forms,  and  this  is  partly 
confirmed  by  history. 

The  Knights  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  1317  in  Portugal 
and  Italy.  Six  Commanders  of  the  Templars  entered  this  Order  and 
retained  their  high  rank.  Many  distinguished  men  belonged  to  the  Order, 
including  the  navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama.  In  1789  the  Order  was 
secularised  ; but  historians  regard  the  Knights  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a true  continuation  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Certain  Knights  followed  Pierre  D’Aumont  as  the  successor  of  Du 
Molay.  Their  Rule  is  believed  by  some  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Masonic 
Rite  of  the  Strict  Observance.  The  chief  tenet  of  the  Rite  is  that  every 
Freemason  is  a Templar.  This  Order  is  now  extinct.  Other  Knights 
chiefly  French — accepted  Jean  Marc  Larminius  as  Du  Molay  s successor. 
They  are  represented  by  the  modern  Order  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  Du 
Molay  is  said  to  have  invested  Larminius  as  Grand  Master  in  1307.  The 
claim  of  this  order  to  be  in  the  true  succession  of  the  ancient  Knights  of  the 
Temple  rests  on  the  famous  Charter  of  Admission — a copy  of  the  original 
made  by  Larminius  and  dated  13th  February,  1324,  to  which  he  affixed 
his  seal,  and  which  has  been  signed  by  all  the  Grand  Masters  till  1808. 
This  order  acknowledged  the  Knights  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
true  descendants  of  the  Templars. 

Legend  and  history  connect  King  Robert  the  Bruce  with  the  Templars. 
Because  of  the  loyalty  and  heroism  shown  by  the  Knights  in  the  National 
War  of  Independence  Bruce  is  said  to  have  established  the  Royal  Order 
for  Scotland  in  1314,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The  Scottish 
Knights  refused  to  accept  the  leadership  of  D Aumont  and  Larminius, 
and  had  no  Grand  Master.  Larminius  excommuncated  them,  because 
they  based  their  ceremonies  on  the  Reception  Ceremony  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  He  called  the  two  Scots  Templars  who,  with  Bruce,  abandoned 
the  Rule,  and  inaugurated  the  new  Order,  Templi  desertores,  and  he 
altered  the  signs  and  words  previously  in  use  in  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templars. 

The  existence  of  these  groups  partly  justifies  the  claim  which  was 
made  early  in  the  i8th  century,  that  the  Order  was  never  wholly  abolished, 
but  the  claim  that  the  true  successors  of  the  Knights  Templars  are  foimd 
in  the  Order  of  Freemasons  has  been  rejected  by  modem  scholars. 1 


1 Jeune,  Knights  Templars,  pp.  100  ff. 


